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Introductory Philosophy; A Text-booh for Colleges and High Schools. 
Charles A. Dubeay. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1912. Pp. xxi + 624. 

This book is remarkable for the quantity of subject-matter it contains. 
Besides a General Introduction, it includes the following major parts: 
Empirical Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Epistemology, Cosmology, Eational 
Psychology, Theodicy, and Outlines of a History of Philosophy. More- 
over, each of these subjects is presented in considerable detail. 

Pedagogically this book is admirable for its clearness, conciseness, and 
definiteness. It contains information that can be learned and recited. 
But what a tremendous undertaking such a book is for both teacher and 
student ! Would it not be far better for the majority of students to know 
less, to be given only the problems in closer or more apparent relation to 
human life and affairs, and to gain the enthusiasm for philosophy and 
psychology which comes from such association? Moreover, so much that 
is highly interesting either is spoiled by being condensed or has to be 
omitted from so concise a book. Of course, much can be said for a book 
that leaves the interesting matter to the teacher to relate; but those of us 
who were brought up on James's " Psychology " can not forget how inter- 
esting this subject can be made by a text-book alone. Yet in saying this 
I must add two qualifications : first, that I found the entire book interest- 
ing reading, and perhaps some beginners would, also; and secondly, that 
conciseness, clearness, and definiteness are pedagogically the major vir- 
tues in any text-book. 

As to doctrine taught, it is difficult to say anything which is fair 
either to the book or to the reviewer, because of the multitude of prob- 
lems presented and solved. In general, though the doctrine is true to 
scholasticism and to ecclesiastical tradition, it reveals not only a wide ac- 
quaintance with modern philosophy and psychology, but a most welcome 
spirit of fairness, gentleness, and open-mindedness even where it refutes 
or condemns. To me the least interesting, the least satisfactory, though 
hardly the least modern part, is the empirical psychology. Whereas the 
theory of knowledge seems excellent. Indeed I wish our Hegelian col- 
leagues would read this division and take it thoroughly to heart. Though 
I have strong Aristotelian leanings, the " Cosmology " seems to me to 
conflict with fairly well established scientific conclusions. Likewise as to 
the " Theodicy," modern philosophy certainly has shown that the prob- 
lems of God's existence, of his nature and of his relation to the world, are 
not as easy as scholasticism makes them to be, and that whoever really 
solves these problems must do so by other means than merely by the older 
metaphysical devices. 

But, regarding the book as a whole, both as to its doctrine and its 
pedagogical traits, my feeling is not one of fault-finding with, but one of 
decided indebtedness to, the author. 

Walter T. Marvin. 
Eutgbbs College. 



